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The Pecking Order 
Among Chickens— 


and Boys! 


When I was a boy there were 
about two hundred chickens in the far end 
of the back yard, and we had to feed them 
twice a day. Often my twin brother and 
I would do the job together. 

We would always scatter plenty of grain 
for all the hens, but we would notice 
every time that some chickens were never 
content with the grain that fell nearest 
them. They had to go over to where some 
other chicken was eating, peck her, then 
snatch up the grain she had been planning 
to eat. 

Later on, I read that some scientists had 
studied this bad habit chickens have and 
had made an interesting discovery. They 
chose twelve chickens, I think it was, and 
watched them carefully for many weeks. 
They wanted to see who pecked whom. 

Presently they noticed that one chicken, 
bigger and quicker than the rest, bossed 
all the others, pecking any that interfered 
with her desires. The scientists called her 
No. 1 on the pecking order. 

Then they noticed that another hen, not 
quite as large as No. 1, yet larger than 
the others, bossed all the others except 
No. 1, but she feared to tackle No. 1. The 
scientists called her No. 2 on the pecking 
order. 

So it went, all the way down, each hen 
pecking the ones that were smaller or not 
quite so quick, but being pecked by all 
that were larger or faster. 

Finally there was No. 12. Poor little 
No. 12! The runt of the flock, she was 
pecked by everyone and didn’t dare de- 
fend herself. 

What interests me so much is that chick- 
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ens aren’t the only creatures that have 
pecking orders. Boys have them too. 

Some boys, as you have no doubt noticed, 
have a way of picking on other boys. What 
important boys they think they are! Every- 
thing they want they ought to have, it 
seems. If anyone gets in their way they 
push and shove and hit and punch. 

But wait! I haven’t told the whole story! 
If you'll watch closely you'll discover that 
almost always these boys who do the hit- 
ting and punching are a few of the bigger 
ones. And the boys they pick on are always 


smaller than themselves. They don’t dary 


touch boys who are bigger than they are. 

What these bossy, bullying boys forget 
when they act like pecking chickens, is that 
things will not always remain the way 
they are now. They may be bigger than 
the other boys mow. They may be able to 
order them around mow. But it won’t al- 
ways be that way. Those little fellows 
whom they push and shove now will be as 
big as they are someday soon. They may 
be bigger. 

I well remember one boy who was in 
the seventh grade when I was. His name 
was Virgil. He seemed so tall to me at the 
time! He towered above me. Fortunately, 
he was no bully, and we were good friends. 
After graduation, I lost track of him. But 
a few years later I needed some work done 
on the tires of my car and drove to a local 
tire company. What was my surprise to dis- 
cover that the man who would fix my tires 
was none other than my old friend Virgil— 
and I was two inches taller than he was! 

Then there was a teacher I had in acad- 
emy. Like all teachers, he had a lot of power 
over us students—making assignments, test- 
ing, grading. Then there came a day when 
I was pastor of a church and was asked to 
be a member of the school board that had 
power to hire or fire that very teacher! 

So, to you little fellows, a word of en- 
couragement. You'll be bigger one of these 
days. And to you big bossy ones, a word 
of warning. Those little fellows you push 
around now may be stronger than you are 
in just a little while. And the day may com 
when you will have to go to them and ask 
them for a job. 

Enough said? 


Your friend, 


Pr Wesel 




















PATCHES' LAST CHANCE 


By ROBERT 


QO": DADDY, please don’t take Patches 
away,” Tommy wailed. “He’s my own 
little monkey, and I know he'll never, never 
get into mischief again! Please let me keep 
him, Daddy.” 

Little Patches had been stealing again. 
He slipped up under the eaves of two Af- 
rican teachers’ homes, scooted inside, and 
emptied the fruit dishes of choice bananas 
in no time. On his last escapade the little 
gray culprit had been caught red-handed. 
The teacher was not pleased, for this was 
not the first time he had lost fruit. He had 
been almost certain that small village boys 
passing through the mission compound had 
helped themselves. Now, they had found 
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the guilty one! It was the Bwana’s pet 
monkey. 

Poor Patches had been involved in so 
much mischief and breakage by this time 
that Mr. Newman was determined to put a 
stop to it. 

“Patches will have to go back to the jun- 
gle,” he declared sternly. “We just can’t 
have any more of this.” 

“But, Daddy,” put in Clarence, “this is 
the first time he has done anything bad for 
a long time. Please don’t take him away!” 

“A long time, eh?” Daddy did not sound 
convinced. “How about my best shoe we 
found out under the porch? Who did that?” 

To page 17 


The towels were found when the children saw who was on the roof. Patches did so many bad things! 
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THE LOST WINDMILL 


By MURL VANCE 


eo. run out to the woodpile and get 
mother a basket of chips for the fire. I’m 
baking bread, and the oven isn’t hot 
enough.” 

“All right, Mother,” answered six-year- 
old George, as he laid the paring knife 
down on the step and took the bushel bas- 
ket his mother handed him. “Look at my 
new windmill.” 

Mother paused a moment to admire the 
neatly whittled windmill over which her 
son had worked so many hours. It was just a 
straight piece of wood about six inches 
long, with a hole in the center and both 
sides trimmed to the proper angle so the 
wind would spin it after George got it 
mounted on a post. But mother knew it 
meant a lot to her small boy. 

“It’s very pretty,” she said. “But you bet- 
ter hurry up and bring me those chips, or 
you won't have any bread for dinner.” 

Right there George made a mistake. He 
should have laid the windmill down by the 
paring knife on the step till he returned 
from the woodpile. But he didn’t. He had 
worked so long and hard over the toy that 
he could not bear to part with it for even a 
moment. So he took it with him as he ran out 
to pick up the basket of chips. 

Now a freshly cut windmill and wood 
chips for a fire are two things that do not 
mix—or perhaps we should say they mix 
too easily, for they look almost exactly 
alike. 

George lived on a farm in eastern Colo- 
rado, where the winters are very cold. There 
was no electricity and no coal. Heat for 
cooking and for keeping the house warm 
was provided by wood stoves. 


All the wood for the house and also wood 
to sell in town—twenty-eight miles away— 
was cut up by ax. The thousands of chips 
from this cutting were scattered around in a 
circle some thirty feet across, in places sev- 
eral inches deep, where they had flown 
from the husky farmer's ax as he cut and 
split pieces from the cedar logs till they 
were short enough to go in the stoves. 
These chips made excellent kindling, heat- 
ing the stove quickly to the proper baking 
temperature. 

As we have said, some of these chips and 
the newly made windmill looked very much 
alike. Since picking up chips with a wind- 
mill in your hand is very awkward, some- 
where among those thousands of chips 
George laid the windmill down. When the 
basket was filled and George looked around 
for his toy, it was nowhere to be found. His 
frantic searching was interrupted by a call 
from his mother: “Hurry up with those 
chips, George. I need them now.” 

George hastened to the house with the 
chips and then ran back to the woodpile to 
continue his search. At first he looked 
where he thought he had laid the windmill, 
but failing to find it, he finally began a more 
systematic search. He knew he had worked 
pretty much over the whole pile while pick- 
ing up the larger chips, so he started spiral- 
ing over the whole area from the outer edge 
to the center. Then he reversed the process, 
circling slowly around and around the pile 
till he reached the outer edge. He did this 
several times, till he was sure he had looked 
at every chip on the whole pile, but still no 
windmill. 

All at once a horrifying thought struck 
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him. He had looked everywhere but in the 
basket! The windmill must have been 
picked up with the other chips and taken to 
the house! He raced to the kitchen, but 
alas! the fire was roaring merrily and the 
basket was half empty. His mother had not 
seen the windmill when she dumped the 
chips in the stove, and a frantic search 
among the rest of the chips in the basket 
proved fruitless. There was nothing to do 
but go back out to the woodpile and con- 
tinue the search. Again and again George 
circled around over the chips, and each 
time he met with nothing but failure. 
Suddenly a new thought struck him. Why 
had he not thought of it before? In the Sab- 
bath school lesson of the week before he 
had studied about how Elijah had prayed 
for rain seven times and then the rain came. 
Why should he not pray seven times and 
‘then find his windmill in the same way? 
No sooner thought than done. Elijah had 
looked for the rain between each prayer 
and George felt that he must follow his ex- 
ample. He knelt down on the chips and 


prayed that God would help him find the 
toy. Then he got up and made a hasty circle 
around the woodpile, looking for the wind- 
mill but just knowing that he would not find 
it till the seventh time. Six times he prayed 
and six times he circled without success. 

Now maybe you do not believe that God 
is interested in small boys and their wind- 
mills. Perhaps you think that the God who 
has a whole universe to direct is too busy 
to notice a small boy with a childish prob- 
lem, but you can never make George believe 
it. Though George has long since become a 
man, he has never forgotten the thrill that 
came to him after he had prayed the sev- 
enth time and began to circle that pile of 
chips. For there, as plain as could be, lay his 
precious toy! And in spite of the fact that 
he must have walked over the very spot 
where it lay more than a dozen times, it was 
not damaged in any way. 

Hundreds of times during the years since 
then, the memory of how God took time to 
solve the problem of that small boy has 

To page 15 
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George asked God to help him find the windmill, but was sure this prayer would not be answered. 
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Chapter 5: A Home of His Own at Last 


GEORGE 


By MAUDIE SIMPSON 


EVERAL days after George helped to 

stop the riot in the market place, he re- 
membered that he had a question to ask the 
pastor. 

“Pastor sahib,” he began, “I don’t under- 
stand how there could be a riot just be- 
cause someone called a Mohammedan a 
pig.” George had lived in the orphanage 
among Christians almost all his life, and 
there were many things about Hindus and 
Mohammedans that he did not understand. 

“Well, George, it is this way. The Mo- 
hammedans accept the Old Testament just 
as Christians do. Bring your Bible, and I'll 
show you something.” The pastor smiled. 

George soon returned. 

“Turn to Leviticus, chapter eleven, verses 
7 and 8,” the pastor said. 

George found the verses and read them 
aloud. “‘The swine . . . is unclean to you. 
Of their flesh shall ye not eat, and their 
carcase shall ye not touch; they are unclean 
to you.” 

George looked up in surprise. “Oh!” he 
said, “I didn’t know those verses were in the 
Bible. All the missionaries that I knew be- 
fore coming to the Seventh-day Adventist 
mission ate pork.” 

“Well, George, these verses are the rea- 
son we do not eat it, and they explain also 
why a Mohammedan hates to be called a 
pig. But I feel the Mohammedans carry it 
too far when they cause a riot in which life 
may be lost. A Mohammedan considers the 
pig to be so unclean that he must spit to 
clean his mouth if he ever so much as says 
the word pig.” 

George was learning many new things, 
and all were necessary so he would be able 
to understand the people he was to meet in 
the days ahead. 

February had come and the days were 
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warmer. One morning George was asked to 
step into the pastor’s office. He wasn’t quite 
sure why he was being called. Had he done 
something wrong? He would soon find out. 

He walked up to the door. In the room 
he saw Pastors Wellman, Blue, and Jehan 
Singh. “Come in, George,” Pastor Wellman 
invited. “And sit down.” 

George’s knees were feeling weak, so he 
was glad to be seated. “They all look 
pleased; surely the news can’t be bad,” he 
reasoned. 

“George,” began the superintendent, 
smiling, “we have decided to appoint you 
as a colporteur in the Northwest India Un- 
ion Mission.” 

“Oh, thank you, Pastor sahib, thank you.” 
George’s face beamed with joy, and he 
rocked back and forth on his chair, some- 
thing he always did when he was especially 
happy. 

“George,” spoke up Pastor Blue, “we have 
decided to have you canvass here in the city 
of Lucknow. You will find enough territory 
right here to keep you busy for years.” 

“Very well, sahib. When do I start?” 

“Today if you like.” All the pastors were 
pleased with George’s enthusiasm and 
eagerness. 

Truly George started his work with en- 
thusiasm, and his eagerness in serving the 
Lord never lessened. While he canvassed 
he lived with Pastor Jehan Singh and his 
family part of the time. He always found a 
ready welcome in the homes of his friends 
from the orphanage. Many of them had 
married and found work in the city of 
Lucknow. 

But George’s dream of a home of his own 
had not come true. In fact, he was so busy 
canvassing that he had almost forgotten 
about the dream. 
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Something happened inside George when he saw who was bringing the food for the evening meal. 


Four years passed. The Northwest Union 
committee was meeting. Reports had come 
to the office of an opportunity for mission 
work in Gorakhpur, a town near the Hima- 
laya Mountains, about 175 miles from 
Lucknow. 

“We should send a colporteur first to sell 
our mission literature before locating a min- 
ister there,” Pastor Wellman advised. 

“Whom can we send?” another com- 
mittee member asked. 

“I can think of no one better qualified 
than George Bates,” added Pastor Blue. 
“Surely no one has more enthusiasm and 
energy.” 

So George Bates packed his green tin 
trunk with the pink rose painted on the top, 
and with his prospectus and a bundle of 
tracts he set off to Gorakhpur. He found the 
city a delightful place, much cooler than 
Lucknow. After searching, he found a room 
where he could stay in a hotel near the rail- 
way station. The rates were far too high for 
what he would be earning, but being a 


stranger, he did not know of a better place. 

After George had canvassed for several 
weeks he met a gentleman who said, “You 
are a Christian. Do you come from nearby 
Dharampur?” 

“No,” George answered, somewhat per- 
plexed. “Why did you ask me?” 

“There are many Christians in Dharam- 
pur, and I thought perhaps you were one of 
them.” 

George made up his mind to visit Dha- 
rampur soon. One afternoon with a bundle 
of tracts under his arm, he walked into the 
Christian community. It was wonderful to 
be among Christians even though they were 
not Seventh-day Adventists. As George vis- 
ited from house to house he met a very 
highly respected gentleman who was a 
leader in the community—Mr. Dharamijit. 

In his hospitable, friendly way Mr. Dha- 
ramjit said, “Mr. Bates, why don’t you come 
and have your evening meal with me?” 

George could think of nothing better 
and readily accepted. When it was time to 
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eat, Mr. Dharamjit got a towel and a brass 
pot filled with water. He poured the water 
over George’s hands and then gave him the 
towel. It was a polite custom the Indians 
had, and George appreciated the thought- 
fulness. 

Then the meal was ready. As the men 
stepped inside, George could see that this 
was a Christian home of fair means. The 
dining room contained a small table cov- 
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GIVING THANKS 
By GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Grandma and grandpa are coming, 
And Sally and aiso Aunt Sue, 

And mother is all in a dither— 
For there is so much to do! 


I'm helping as much as I'm able, 
By setting the table with care, 
And cracking the nuts for the taffy, 

And shining the best silverware. 


I'm sure you have guessed why our hurry, 
So please do not get in my way. 

We have to have everything perfect, 
For we're giving God thanks today! 





ered with a gay Indian print, there were 
several chairs, and a few photos decorated 
the white-washed walls. Two plates were 
on the table. 

“You may sit here, Mr. Bates,” Mr. Dha- 
ramjit said, motioning for George to be 
seated. Then he called, “Mona, you may 
bring the food now.” 

Mona Gladys, Mr. Dharamjit’s daughter, 
appeared in the doorway. A slender girl 
about George's age, her eyes were brown 
and her hair straight and blue-black, the 
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color of a starless night. It hung in long 
braids tied with red ribbons, the same color 
as the sari she wore so gracefully. 

“Mr. Bates,” said Mr. Dharamijit, “this is 
my daughter, Mona Gladys.” The two young 
people’s eyes met, but only for a second. 
Mona came in shyly and quickly placed the 
bowl of steaming curry on the table. George 
felt oddly nervous, but happy as well. 

In a few seconds, Mona Gladys returned 
with a shallow basket filled with chippatees 
(Indian bread) covered with a white doily 
to keep them warm. She came quickly and 
silently placed the basket on the table. 
George saw her dainty hands and got a 
fleeting glimpse of graceful movements. 
Then Mona was gone. “She is like a whiff of 
jasmine perfume,” George thought. 

“Mr. Bates,” said Mr. Dharamjit, “please 
have a chippatee.” George took the basket 
and almost dropped it, his hands were shak- 
ing so. 

“I must be more careful,” he thought to 
himself. 


When the meal was over, George 
thanked Mr. Dharamjit for his kind 
hospitality. 


“Any time you are here in Dharampur 
come to my place,” the kind gentleman re- 
plied. “You are always welcome to share 
my humble home.” George had a feeling 
that he might be back very soon. 

And he was! 

After several visits, Mr. Dharamjit asked 
one day, “Where are you staying, Mr. 
Bates?” 

“At the hotel near the railway station in 
Gorakhpur,” George answered. 

“We have an extra room in our home,” 
Mr. Dharamjit said. “You may occupy it if 
you like. It is too expensive for you to stay 
in a hotel.” 

“Thank you very much,” George said, un- 
able to hide his pleasure. “I'll be very happy 
to stay with you.” 

“Mona will get the room ready tonight so 
you may bring your luggage in the morn- 
ing. 

The arrangements were quickly made. 
George was to pay a rupee a day for his 
board and room. He caught only fleeting 
glimpses of Mona Gladys, but she finally 
overcame her shyness enough to greet him 
with a pleasant Good Morning. She was a 
lovely girl with a sweet voice and gentle, 
kind ways. George learned that she, too, 
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Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—5 


BIBLES Used in VISIONS 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 





















HEN Ellen came out of her first vision, 

she hardly knew what to think. It had 
been such a new and strange experience. 
While under the power of God, she had 
been filled with joy, surrounded by holy 
angels in the glorious courts of heaven. It 
was a sad and bitter change to find herself 
still in this dark old world, as weak and sick 
as before. 

She related the vision to her friends. 
They were sure it was from God and that 
He had taken this way to comfort His peo- 
ple who had been so bitterly disappointed. 





JEANIE MC COY, 
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Ellen held the Bible high, turned to many texts, 
and quoted them all without looking at them. 


Ellen was filled with unspeakable awe 
when she realized that God had chosen 
her to be the one through whom He 
would give light to His people. 

About a week after the first vision, 
Ellen was at a meeting in her father’s 
home when she was given her second 
vision. In this To page 18 
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USED to think that studying science 

meant that you had to wear a white coat 
and look down a microscope all day or pour 
smelly chemicals from one bottle into 
another. I’ve certainly found out that I was 
wrong. 

For several years I worked in one branch 
of science that took me into deserts, down 
mountain cliffs, and over ocean waters to 
nearby islands. We were studying some of 
the insects that are found on animals, birds, 
and even man. 

I was particularly interested in some of 
the parasites that feed on birds and that are 
found in nests. However, as you may know, 
not all birds make their nests in convenient, 
easy-to-reach tree limbs. Some birds nest 
only in holes in the sides of cliffs or under- 
neath high bridges or barn eaves. 

One time Ken, Ray, and I were after 
some blood-sucking insects related to bed- 
bugs that we hoped to find in owl nests 
near Corona, California. After looking all 
morning for the owls in abandoned tin 
mines, we had to give up. There just weren't 
any owls around. 

After lunch, we decided to try another 
likely area a few miles away on the Santa 
Ana River. Here there were cliffs that rose 
up 30 to 40 feet and had a row of tall 
eucalyptus trees standing at the top. From 
down below, we could look up and see large 
holes near the top of the cliffs. Straight be- 
low the holes were piles of the “casts” that 
are made by owls. Casts are balls containing 
hair, teeth, and bones from the animals that 
owls eat; the casts are coughed up by the 
owl, since it cannot digest these parts of the 
animals eaten. 

We were pretty sure we had found owls; 
the next thing was to see if their nests had 
the insect parasites we were after. 

To tell the truth, we weren't really pre- 
pared for this kind of collecting. The nests 
were six to eight feet from the top of the 
cliff, and we had no rope to let ourselves 
down to them. We decided to make a hu- 
man chain and let the lightest of us over the 
edge to the nests. Unfortunately, I was the 
lightest. After the other two fellows had 
anchored themselves, I was lowered head 
first over the top. 

For some reason, owl nests have always 
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My friends let me down by rope over the face of the 
cliff, so | could look for bedbugs in the owls’ nests. 














ROPES, BUGS, and ADVENTURE 


By ROBERT D. LEE 


@....: smelly and unpleasant to me. This 


time, as I dangled by my feet twenty-five or 
thirty feet from the ground with my face 
practically inside the nests, they seemed 
even less appealing. The sweat poured 
down my face, and by the time my knees 
above had kicked dirt into my face for a 
minute or two, I wasn’t exactly neat and 
tidy. 

Even after all that exertion, I couldn't 
find any bugs. I called out and was hauled 
like so much dead fish to the top. 

Ray volunteered to go down next. As 
luck would have it, he found the second 
nest to be alive with the swiftly crawling 
little brown bugs we were after. 

As you might suppose, it’s pretty hard to 
work for very long while being held upside 
down by your legs. We decided to improve 
our methods. 

The next time we collected parasites 
from those owl nests, we took along a short 
ladder and plenty of rope. By tying one end 
of the rope to the ladder and the other end 
to a eucalyptus tree, we could lower the lad- 
der over the side. Then by sliding down the 
rope until we reached the ladder, we had 
something to stand on. 

Sometimes we would dig a toe hold in 
the soft dirt cliff at one side of the ladder 
so we could work out short distances from 
the ladder. But not all birds make nests in 
soft dirt cliffs as these barn owls did. White- 
throated swifts, for example, often nest in 

e cracks of huge rock cliffs. 

One time several of us were trying to get 
to a likely-looking spot for the nests of 
white-throated swifts. The only trouble was 
that the spot was thirty feet from the top of 
a sheer, rock cliff that must have been nearly 
one hundred feet high. We managed to get 
our ropes, ladders, and other equipment to 
the top by climbing up the back side. 


Whoever was to do the work would have 
to go over the edge and shinny down the 
rope to the ladder. We knew it would be 
too much exertion to climb hand over hand 
up from the ladder to the top of the cliff 
after the work was done, so we tied to the 
bottom of the ladder a rope that reached to 
the ground, some sixty or seventy feet be- 
low. Going down would be a lot easier 
than coming up. 

It was a long drop to the ground from the 
top of the cliff, so we placed one man on top 
to “belay” a safety rope tied around the 
climber. To belay the rope properly, he had 
to brace himself against a rock and let the 
safety rope out slowly. The other end of our 
safety rope was anchored to two old auto 
axles driven into the ground some distance 
from the edge of the cliff. 

Now all we needed was a volunteer. 

Since I had asked the other fellows to 
help in getting these parasites, I felt I ought 
to be the first to go down. Working my way 
hand over hand, I dropped slowly to the lad- 
der. It didn’t take long to find out that there 
were no bird nests in any of the cracks that 
could be seen from the ladder. I lowered 
myself to the ground and we moved the 
ladder a few feet over so as to try another 
spot. 

By that time my arms were tired. I wasn’t 
used to so much rope work at one time. 

Chet, one of the other fellows, said, “I'll 
take a turn this time.” So over the edge he 
went. Again we drew a blank and had to 
move the ladder. 

But this time no one volunteered. After 
all, it was a long, straight drop if things 
didn’t go just right. 

After waiting a few moments so that no 
one would feel left out, I said, “Well, we 
must be home before dark. I'll try going 
down the rope again.” To page 18 
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JANIE'S THANKSGIVING 


A‘. FIRST, Janie heard the teacher with 
just one ear, or perhaps it was only half 
an ear. But what Miss Peterson said soon 
brought Janie’s mind back to full attention. 

Janie had been finishing up her social 
studies assignment for the day. She had 
worked at top speed because she wanted to 
be first to hand her paper in. She had en- 
joyed her imaginary trip to Eskimo land so 
much she had almost gotten lost among the 
igloos. 

Now Miss Peterson brought her back to 
reality. She was saying, “The stories must be 
in by tomorrow. That will give us three days 
before Thanksgiving vacation in which to 
judge them. I do not mind what kind of 
story you write so long as it ties in with 
Thanksgiving. There will be prizes for 
those who do the best work, three in all.” 

Now Janie was alert, the igloos and seals 
fading into nothingness. Her mind began 
working immediately, trying to choose what 
she would write in her story. 

The usual things happened at home that 
night. There was a good supper. Afterward, 
there were dishes to do, piano to practice, 
and favorite television programs to watch. 
At supper, Mr. and Mrs. Burton and Tim 
and Gerry heard all about the story contest. 
Janie’s parents were really interested. 

When the first television program floated 
on its winged way to the Burtons’ living 
room, Janie was carried far away in the ex- 
citing story, and the Thanksgiving compo- 
sition was wiped from her mind. The sec- 
ond program was halfway through before 
Mrs. Burton remembered that it was tonight 
or never for Janie’s contest story. 

“Janie,” she said. “Did you forget your 
homework?” 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


“Homework!” cried Janie. “I finished all 
my assignments before anyone else in the 
room today. I have no homework; this eve- 
ning I’m free. I made it that way because 
my favorite programs are on tonight.” In a 
flash she was absorbed in the program as if 
mother had not interrupted. 

“I think you are forgetting something,” 
mother persisted. “What about your 
Thanksgiving story? Doesn't it have to be 
in tomorrow morning?” 

Janie stared at her mother blankly. 

“Mother,” she sighed, “I believe you just 
don’t like to see me enjoying this television 
so much. The story can wait till tomorrow 
morning.” And Janie slid back into the tele- 
vision program. Indeed, she could have 
been one of the cast, she was so wrapped up 
in what was happening on the screen. 

Mother asked, “When would you get 
time tomorrow morning to write a story? 
Certainly not at home, I am sure of that.” 

“No,” responded Janie, watching the 
screen intently. “I could do it at school. I 
have twenty-five minutes from the time the 
bus arrives at the school before our lessons 
begin.” She sighed and was lost again. 

Mrs. Burton walked over to Janie and 
placed very firm and purposeful hands on 
her shoulders. 

“Listen to me, Janie,” she began. “There 
will be noise and clatter at school first thin 
in the morning. I know, because I have been 
at the school often enough to see for myself. 
You need a quiet place to concentrate, so 
you can put your best thought into the story. 
I had hoped you would be so interested in 
doing something worth-while that I would 
not have to remind you.” 

“Oh, Mother!” laughed the girl, her eyes 
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still glued on the screen. “You know I'm 
not clever enough to write the best story 
out of forty-eight children. I couldn’t get 
even second or third prize. I want to finish 
this program. It won't make any difference 
whether it’s quiet when I write, or not. If I 
am fourth or tenth on the list I still will 
have gained nothing.” 

“Your schoolwork must come first, you 
know.” Mother said it in a very final tone, 
and left the room. 

Two lines of thought fought in Janie’s 
mind. She weighed her enjoyment of the 
program with the possibility of one of the 
three prizes. She decided she wanted both. 
The fact remained, however, as mother had 
pointed out, that she couldn’t possibly have 
them both. This one, that one? This one, 
that one? Her decision made, she jumped up, 
clapped her hands over her ears, and said to 
herself, “You old TV! Right now you're 
running a close second, but there will be 
plenty more of you. There will never be 
another story contest exactly like this one.” 

She found her writing materials and set- 
tled herself at the kitchen table. In a few 
minutes, ideas began pressing in thick and 
fast, until she was sure of what she must 
write. 

She told of a baby girl being born on a 
ship coming to America from England and 
of the way the baby’s family lived in their 
new world. Thanksgiving came when Car- 
oline was eight years old. She had always 
played with corncob dolls, but had longed 
for a little wax baby, just like the beautiful 
ones her mother described so often when 
she told of life back in England. 

During that Thanksgiving time Caro- 
line’s aunt and uncle arrived on a ship from 
England. To Caroline’s great joy, she found 
that her Aunt Elizabeth had brought her a 
delightful wax doll. That was why Janie 
called her story, “Caroline’s Happiest 
Thanksgiving.” 

By the time the story was completed, the 
television programs Janie liked were over, 
and it was past her bedtime. As she got ready 
for bed she kept wondering whether the 
story had been worth missing so many 
programs. 

Next day, Miss Peterson asked every 
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Mother walked over to Janie and placed purposeful 
hands on her shoulders. “You must stop watching TV 
now and write that Thanksgiving story,” she said. 
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child in the room to read his story. As the 
children read, Janie noticed that all their 
stories were well done, and so very interest- 
ing that she wished she knew how many of 
the children had given up television to 
write them. But no one said anything on 
the subject. 

Janie realized for the first time how bad 
she would have felt if she had been the 
only one in the room who hadn’t written a 
composition, or who had made just a poor 
attempt in the twenty-five minutes before 
lessons started in the morning. 

By the second day Miss Peterson had se- 
lected eight compositions to be read to the 
judges. She chose the four best girls’ sto- 
ries, and the four best of the boys’. Janie’s 
story was among the eight. Janie’s heart was 
light as she hurried off the bus and skipped 
up the drive to tell her mother the good 
news. She wanted mother to be there in the 
schoolroom to hear the final reading, at the 
time when the judges would make their 
choices. 

The day before vacation came. At 12:30 
the language class assembled to hear the 
reading. There were three judges to choose 
three winners. The writers of the best eight 
sat in a row of chairs near the teacher's 
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desk. Excitement ran high. Janie’s face was 
flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

The readings went on and on. Janie’s 
turn came. Her lips felt dry. Her throat 
sounded husky. Her paper shook like an 
aspen leaf in a breeze. She felt all eyes on 
her face. She must do a good job, for part 
of anyone’s success depended on how well 
he read his story. She braced herself and 
plunged in. There, that wasn’t half as bad 
as she had thought it would be! 

Janie’s mother said afterward that she was 
very glad she hadn’t been asked to judge, 
because all the stories seemed equally good 
to her, and she would have been inclined to 
give everyone a prize. When the judges left 
the room, Miss Peterson said she thought it 
would be fun to take a student vote on the 
stories, just to see how class opinion would 
agree with the judges’. 

The hands went up on each name. When 
they went up in favor of Janie’s story, thirty- 
two out of the forty-eight children were 
waving excitedly. Marie Freeman was voted 
second and Frances Knight third. 

Now the judges were entering the room. 
Mrs. Rafferty walked up to Miss Peterson's 
desk and handed her a slip of paper. 


Miss Peterson cleared her throat, and 





said, “We are now ready to announce the 
judges’ decisions.” 

Janie sat very still. She felt she didn’t 
know which way to look or just where her 
hands ought to be, so she acted like a statue, 
with her eyes gazing at the floor. Right un- 
til this moment she had not really worried 
or cared whether she won first prize. No, it 
had not seemed important. It had not mat- 
tered. Now it mattered a great deal. How 
would she be feeling now if she had de- 
cided to watch television instead of doing 
her story as her mother had wanted her to 

Oh, she was glad, glad, glad that she 
# a mother who was firm about the things 
that should be considered important. 

Miss Peterson said proudly, “I am glad 
to announce that first prize goes to——” She 
paused for a few seconds “ to Janie 
Burton.” A roar of approval went up from 
the class. 

For a moment Janie couldn't take it all in. 
Then she said, “Oh, I'm Janie Burton!” 

Janie Burton. Her name had never 
sounded quite so good in her ears. She took 
her eyes off the floor long enough to let 
them meet her mother’s. How proud mother 
looked! 

If Janie had been glad before this that 
she had put television second, she was 
doubly glad now. 

Marie placed second and Frances third, 
just as the class had voted. Everyone was 
pleased with the final decisions. 

The first day back after Thanksgiving va- 
cation, Janie received her prize—a hand- 
some leather handbag that hung by a strap 
from her shoulder. She had wanted one of 
those for a long time. Every time she used 
it there seemed to come a fresh reminder 
that “First things first” is a motto that 
brings great happiness. 








The Lost Windmill 
From page 5 


gthened George’s faith in the fact that 
WS loves each of His creatures, that He is 
never too busy to care for them. Of course, 
God does not always say Yes to every 
prayer we send Him, just as parents do not 
always give their babies everything they 
want. Sometimes God has to say No. But as 
long as he lives, George is going to believe 
that God was personally interested in him 


and his windmill. And if He was inter- 
ested in him then, George believes He is 
interested in him still. 

How do I know all this about George? I 
will tell you. George is only his middle 
name. The first name of that six-year-old 
boy was Murl. Now look back and see who 
wrote this story. 





George 
From page 8 


had been educated in a Church of England 
school. 

George continued his canvassing, and 
there were times when he returned to Luck- 
now for a few months. But when he came 
back to Dharampur he always went to stay 
with his good friend, Mr. Dharamijit. If any- 
one had asked him why he returned so 
often he would no doubt have said that he 
came to see Mr. Dharamjit, but the real 
reason, of course, you have already guessed. 

One cool afternoon, as George and 
Mr. Dharamjit sat comfortably in wicker 
chairs visiting, Mr. Dharamjit felt the time 
had come to mention a very important sub- 
ject. Mona Gladys was gone for the day. 

Mr. Dharamjit sat up in his chair and 
leaning a bit toward George, said, “George, 
you are more than a friend to me. I love you 
like a son.” 

George looked embarrassed but was ea- 
ger to hear the rest. 

“Mona Gladys is an educated girl and 
about your age,” Mr. Dharamjit continued. 

“You know she is a good cook, because 
many times you have eaten the food she 
has prepared. But what is really important, 
George, is that she is as eager to work for 
the Lord as you are.” 

George understood fully what Mr. Dha- 
ramjit meant, and answered, “I will go to 
Lucknow tomorrow and by Monday I will 
return with Pastor Jehan Singh.” George 
knew the Indian customs and that it would 
have been very improper for him to make 
his own marriage arrangements. He set off 
for Lucknow with a happy heart and a song 
on his lips. He was really excited. 

At this time, George had been a colpor- 
teur for about five years. But though he had 
been selling Adventist books, he had never 
joined the church. He was something like 
the carpenters that helped Noah build the 
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Emily Roberts, age 15. c/o Lloyd B. Kidder, Route 
1, Box 333, Hamburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Oil paint- 
ing by numbers, biking, ice skating, knitting, post 
cards. 

David Kidder, age 10. Route 1, Box 333, Hamburg, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Baseball, swimming. 

Dawn Boring, age 13. Route 4, Box 166B, Eugene, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, post cards, 
piano. 

Charlene Bel She, age 13. Star Route, Valliant, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Riding horses, sewing, reading, 
outdoor sports, piano. 

Bonnie Everts, age 14. 104 Maple Avenue, Spring- 
ville, New York, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, photos, 
outdoor sports. 








ark. They did the Lord’s work, building the 
ark, but they did not choose to be saved in 
the ark. George was doing the Lord’s work, 
spreading the Advent message, but he had 
not chosen yet to be saved by that message. 
He was still a member of the Church of 
England. 

So when Pastor Jehan Singh learned that 
he wanted to marry a girl of the Church of 
England, he did not object. They would 
both be members of the same church. 

He said, “I'll be happy to go to Dharam- 
pur with you, George. For some time we 
have felt we should find you a wife. It is 
time you were planning a home of your 
own.” 

Mona Gladys knew why the pastor from 
Lucknow was coming with George for a 
visit. She was lighthearted and sang as she 
prepared the meal. It was to be a very spe- 
cial meal—everything must be right. The 
spices were fresh and fragrant as she ground 
them for the curry. And the curry was to be 
made with pure butter. 

When the guests arrived, Mr. Dharamjit 
called, “Mona, please come in for a 
moment.” 

She left her cooking and quickly wiped 
the flour from her hands. She trembled a bit 
with excitement as she lifted the curtain 
that separated the kitchen from the living 
room. “Will the pastor from Lucknow be 
pleased with me? Will he think I cook 
well? Will he think I have enough 
education?” 

George watched eagerly for Mona to 
come from the kitchen. He was hoping as 
eagerly as she was that Pastor Jehan Singh 
would be well impressed with her. 

“Pastor Jehan Singh, this is my daughter, 
Mona Gladys,” said Mr. Dharamjit, and 
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there seemed to be a bit of pride in his 
voice. He knew, of course, what a lovely girl 
she was. 

Mona extended her hand shyly to greet 
the pastor, then excused herself and disap- 
peared back into the kitchen. “George 
looked so handsome,” she thought, “in his 
new white suit.” 

The meal was a success. The chippatees 
were paper thin and well toasted. The rice- 
and-pea palou was fluffy and well seasoned. 
The sweet-sour mango chutney was praised 
by all. The sirupy, sweet gelabies were a 
special treat for dessert. When the men 
eaten and talked for nearly an hour, M 
brought in a shiny polished brass tray loaded 
with fresh fruit—tangerines, bananas, and 
guavas. 

Mona collected and washed the dirty 
dishes, then slipped out the back door and 
went to visit the neighbors. George excused 
himself saying he must write some letters, 
and went off to his room. Both the young 
people understood when it was time for 
them to leave. Indian parents or guardians 
always make the final arrangements and 
decisions on a marriage. 

When the spring flowers were at their 
best, and the garden was filled with the fra- 
grance of the sweet white jasmine, George 
Decro Bates and Mona Gladys Dharamjit 
were married. George's dream of so long 
ago had come to pass; he was to have a 
home of his very own, and with Mona 
Gladys it was sure to be a pleasant home. 

And it was. But more and more, George 
felt that something was not as it ought to 
be. The things he had been taught by the 
teachers at the orphanage were good as far 
as they went. But the Bible studies from 
Pastor Singh and Pastor Wellman, and the 
things he read in the books he sold, gradu- 
ally convinced him that he ought to join the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. He talked it 
over with Mona Gladys. She had a lot of 
questions. But finally George made up his 
mind. He would not be like Noah’s car- 
penters. He would take advantage of the 
message he was spreading in his b ) 
Mona Gladys felt the same way. And 
very warm spring day, while the crocodiles 
were sunning themselves on the far bank of 
the Gumti River, George and Mona Gladys 
were baptized by Pastor George Enoch. 

In 1951 Padri George Decro Bates was 
retired after 32 years of work as a minister 
in the Seventh-day Adventist mission. Sev- 
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eral times through the years he was severely 
beaten as he went from one village to 
another preaching the glad news of Jesus’ 
coming. Often rough men tried to stop his 
earnest work for the Lord. At one time he 
was beaten so badly that nearly all his teeth 
were knocked out, but still he continued to 
preach the glad message that he loved so 
much. 

All of Padri and Mrs. G. D. Bates’s thir- 
teen children were educated in Seventh-day 
Adventist church schools. 

In a recent letter from Pastor Bates, he 

te: “I am always thankful to God for His 
ovidence to His children that trust in 
Him, and I will serve Him as long as I live. 
I know that God called me from my child- 
hood, and I have dedicated my life to His 
work until I close my eyes.” 


Patches’ Last Chance 
From page 3 


“Well, Spot might have dragged it out 
there,” Jeannie defended. 

“Spot? No, my girl. It was Patches and 
not Spot who was standing just a few feet 
away when I rescued my shoe! It was that 
rascal monkey of yours!” 

“Oh, please, Daddy,” chorused three 
pleading voices. 

“And who turned over your mother’s 
sewing basket and mixed up all her thread 
and buttons and . 

“But, Daddy. ” interrupted Tommy. 
Before he could say anything further, how- 
ever, father was continuing his damaging 
tale of Patches’ misdeeds. Flower pots had 
been knocked over, drinking glasses bro- 
ken, books badly damaged. The list was a 
long and convincing one. Poor Patches’ fu- 
ture looked dim indeed. 

In the end Mr. Newman gave in again. 
Patches stayed on the mission station. 

Several days later Mrs. Newman came 
running into the house from the back yard. 








ted. 

“What are gone, Mamma?” Jeannie 
queried. 

“My towels—a dozen of my best towels. 
I hung them on the line only an hour ago.” 

“Have you seen any strangers passing 
through the mission this morning?” father 
asked, coming on the scene. 

“No, not that I can remember,” mother 


: They are gone! They are gone!” she 


replied. “Where, oh, where have my towels 
gone?” 

There was a scurry in all directions as the 
Newman family set out to find the missing 
towels. 

The mystery was soon solved. 

High up on the ridge of the roof a little 
gray monkey was sitting royally swathed in 
a large white turkish towel. Scattered here 
and there on both sides of the roof were 
rumpled splotches of blue, yellow, green, 
and white. The lost was found, and Patches 
was in trouble again. 

“But we found them all!” defended 
Tommy. 

“And none of them were hurt!” chimed 
in Clarence. 

“Yes,” mother agreed wearily, “but now I 
have to wash them all over again, and there 
is no electric washer!” 

“We'll help,” offered Jeannie bravely. 
And soon six little hands were scrubbing 
the soiled towels vigorously. Patches was 
saved again by a hair's breadth. 

For several weeks Patches seemed to be 
on his good behavior. No dishes were bro- 
ken, no pots were upset. Only a few small, 
inexpensive items were missing. The little 
gray monkey appeared to have reformed. 

Then it happened. Poor Patches’ fate was 
sealed. 

It was Sabbath morning, and the com- 
munion service was to be held in the mis- 
sion chapel. Pastor Newman was in charge, 
and everything was in readiness. Sabbath 
school was over, and the ministers were in 
the study preparing to enter the sanctuary. 

On the table in front of the rostrum was 
the communion wine and bread. A thin 
white cloth covered the emblems of the 
Lord’s house. The congregation was sitting 
quietly, waiting for the service to com- 
mence. All was still outside, with only the 
bark of a distant village dog to break the 
serene Sabbath morning calm. 

Tommy heard a slight. rustle near the 
window a few paces away from the commun- 
ion table. He gasped! Patches was sitting 
on the sill, his mischievous eyes darting 
from side to side, surveying the scene be- 
fore him! It was evident that he was plan- 
ning no good thing. 

Two quick jumps and he was on the chair 
by the table. His tiny paw darted in under 
the white cloth. As quickly it was out again 
—with a large piece of the communion 
bread held tight! 
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Mrs. Newman jumped. Jeannie held her 
breath. Before any of the startled members 
realized what was happening Patches, bread 
in hand, was out the window again and up 
among the branches of a nearby tree. 

The bread was rescued. The service pro- 
ceeded. Had Patches not been a monkey he 
might have realized that this would be his 
last day at the mission. All of the earnest 
entreaties of three children could not dis- 
suade father this time. Patches had had his 
last chance! 

Early next morning Mr. Newman filled a 
big sack full of bananas and peanuts and 
put them in the car. Then, with Patches un- 
der his arm, he climbed in too. 

Tommy, Clarence, and Jeannie knew 
what it meant. Patches was going back to 
the jungle! 

“At least he won't be hungry while he’s 
getting used to being back with his broth- 
ers and sisters, not with all those bananas 
and peanuts,” they consoled themselves as 
they saw daddy disappear in a cloud of dust 
toward the river. “And probably he'll be 
happier out there where he came from!” 





Ropes, Bugs, and Adventure 
From page 11 


It was a mistake. My arms were not used 
to such a workout. But over the side I went 
—and found the third nest site empty. As 
I went down the rope below the ladder to 
the ground my arms got weaker and weaker. 
You're not supposed to panic under stress, 
but remain cool, calm, and collected. 

I panicked. 

I clung to the rope as tightly as I could, 
but it wasn’t tight enough. In fact I just 
started sliding down. I was so scared that I 
couldn’t yell to the safety man to stop me; 
he thought I was trying to get to the bottom 
quickly and gave me plenty of rope. Down, 
down I went sliding all the way. It might 
have been fun if I had had gloves on or 
had known the right way to do it. But I 
didn’t, so I ended up with the worst rope 
burns you could imagine on my hands. And 
no bugs to show for them! 

Several weeks later Chet and I were driv- 
ing down a country road and came to a rail- 
road water tower that had a number of cliff 
swallow nests under the eaves. As you 
know, these birds make their nests out of 
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mud. Inside the nests are often found other 
kinds of insects that feed on the birds. 

Beside the tower was a pipe that ran up 
twenty-five feet or so to an overhanging 
steel ladder that went to the top of the 
tower. We reasoned that if we could climb 
the pipe we might be able to swing over to 
the ladder, climb to the top, and reach out 
for the nests. I made it up the pipe quickly 
enough, but swinging over to the ladder 
wasn't so easy. Somehow that quick descent 
down the rope several weeks before had 
done something to my nerves. I jugs 
couldn’t make it. Actually it was months & 
fore I felt at ease working from a high c 
again. 

We tried a number of times to find the 
parasites of white-throated swifts. Our 
hunting for them led us to a number of des- 
ert hillsides and cliffs. Some of these in- 
cluded overhanging rocks high up the sides 
of deep desert canyons. But all our efforts 
were fruitless; we never did locate the par- 
ticular kind of insect we were looking for. 

There was no doubt about it, though. I 
was thoroughly convinced that the study of 
science wasn’t limited to looking down mi- 
croscopes or pouring chemicals from one 
bottle into another. I had found that any- 
where I could go in God’s great outdoors I 
could find things to study that He had made. 
I certainly don’t recommend that you risk 
your life going down a rope for bedbugs. 
But don’t hesitate to get outside and study 
some of God's creation. It’s well worth the 
effort. 


Bibles Used in Visions 
From page 9 


one the Lord showed her what her work 
should be and the trials she would have to 
pass through. When the vision was over, 
she was greatly troubled. The Lord had told 
her she must travel from place to place and 
make known to others the things He had 
revealed to her. She thought, “How cangg. 
person travel when she is as weak and si 

as I am?” Her health was so poor that every- 
one expected her to die soon. She was only 
seventeen, and small for her age. And she 
was terribly afraid of strangers. 

For many days—and far into the nights 
—she prayed that the great responsibility 
might be removed from her and placed 
upon someone more capable of bearing it. 
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But the words of the angel sounded con- 
tinually in her ears, “Make known to others 
what has been revealed to you.” 

Her friends gathered at her father’s house 
to pray for her. While they were praying 
that the Lord would strengthen her, the 
darkness that seemed to surround her rolled 
away. A sudden light shone around her. 
She said later, “I seemed to be in the pres- 
ence of the angels. One of these holy beings 
again repeated the words, ‘Make known to 
others what I have revealed to you.’ "—Liéfe 

etches, p. 71. 

IA dear old man known as Father Pearson 
was present. He said, “I have seen a sight 
such as I never expected to see. A ball of 
fire came down from heaven, and struck 
Sister Ellen Harmon right on the heart. I 
saw tt! I saw it! 1 can never forget it. It has 
changed my whole being. Sister Ellen, have 
courage in the Lord. After this night I will 
never doubt again. We will help you hence- 
forth, and not discourage you.”—Ibid. 

In one of Ellen’s early visions in her fa- 
ther’s home, she went over to a dresser on 
which lay the large family Bible, took it on 
her left hand, and held it stretched out at 
arm’s length for half an hour. During the 
vision, in short exclamations, she referred to 
the value of the Word of God. Her mother 
said later that in her normal condition EI- 
len was too weak even to lift the big Bible, 
much less hold it out with one hand. 

All were amazed to see so delicate a girl, 
who weighed only eighty pounds, hold the 
heavy Bible for half an hour in a position 
where a strong man could not hold it for 
three minutes. All were convinced that the 
One who was speaking to her was the same 
One who talked to Moses and Daniel and 
the other prophets. 

At another time, when the Lord was giv- 
ing Ellen a vision, there were some men 
present who said her visions were from the 
devil. They tried to destroy the effect of the 
vision by singing as loudly as they could. 
Then they would talk or read the Bible in a 

d voice in an effort to prevent anyone 

m hearing what Ellen was saying. But in 
spite of all their confusion and noise, EI- 
lea’s clear voice could be heard by all. 

At last one of the men said he had heard 
that if the vision was from Satan it could be 
stopped by laying an open Bible on the per- 
son having the vision. He tried it. He took 
a large, heavy Bible that was lying on a 
table, opened it, and laid it on Ellen’s breast. 





THANKSGIVING 


November 


22. 1 Thess. 5:18 In everything give thanks 


23. Col. 1:12 Thank God for Christian’s in- 
heritance 

24. Col. 3:17 ~*~ God thanks in whatsoever is 
one 

25. Rom. 1:21 Relationship of unthankfulness to 
selfishness and foolishness 

26. Col. 3:15 Peace and thankfulness go to- 
gether 

27. Eph. 5:4 Give thanks in place of foolish 
talking 

28. Phil. 4:6 Make requests with thanksgiving 








Immediately, Ellen arose to her feet and 
walked about the room with the open Bible 
in her left hand, lifted high above her head. 

Then she turned the pages with her right 
hand and in a solemn voice quoted verse 
after verse. Some of the passages she quoted 
were words of comfort and instruction, but 
many were verses that pronounced judg- 
ments on the wicked. This vision lasted for 
several hours. When Ellen arose and walked 
about the room with the heavy Bible held in 
her hand, her enemies were troubled and 
silenced, for they knew no ordinary person 
could have done it. 

Several of those who were present that 
day looked at the texts to which she was 
pointing to see if she quoted them correctly. 
In every case, she quoted the very text to 
which she pointed with her finger. Her eyes 
were open, but she was looking up, away 
from the Bible, as she repeated the verses. 
More wonderful yet was the fact that al- 
though she spoke, she did not take a breath 
all the time she was in vision. 

Ellen had the deepest respect for the Bi- 
ble. She knew it to be God’s inspired 
Word, and it was always her source of com- 
fort and guidance as she studied, and taught 
and admonished the people. The messages 
she brought from God always harmonized 
with the Scriptures. 
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Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—Ii" 


[X—Animals 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


in the Bible 


(November 28) 


MEMoRY VERSE: “Every beast of the forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills” 
(Psalm 50:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Look in Job 39. See how many names of ani- 
mals and birds you can find in this chapter. 
Learn the .memory verse, and review it daily 
through the week. 


SUNDAY 
The Creation of the Beasts 


Open your Bible to Genesis 1. 

Although the air vibrated with the song of 
the birds, although the waters came alive with 
gorgeously colored fish, Creation was still not 
complete by the end of the fifth day. When the 
sixth day dawned, God prepared to make the 
last of His creatures. Read the story of the crea- 
tion of the animals on the fifth day, in verses 
24 and 25. 

We think of the beasts as large animals with 
fierce natures, but the Bible calls all animals— 
large or small—beasts. 

I would like to have seen the animals fresh 
from the Creator’s hands, wouldn’t you? With- 
out fear, without viciousness, they must have 
been wonderful. Later on in the day, after God 
had brought Adam into being, He brought each 
animal before him, and Adam gave each its 
name. Today there are five thousand species of 
mammals. This is the highest order of animal 
creatures—they nurse their young. 

We are told of Adam and Eve that “they 
held converse with leaf and flower and tree, 
gathering from each the secrets of life. With 
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every living creature, from the mighty levia- 
than that playeth among the waters, to the in- 
sect mote that floats in the sunbeam, Adam was 
familiar. He had given to each its name, and he 
was acquainted with the nature and habits of 
all.”"—-Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 51. 

When Adam and Eve fell, animals shared the 
penalty of sin, and fear and suffering became 
part of their lives. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 442, par. 5. 

THINK how dull the world would be without 
the animals we enjoy! 

PRAISE Gop’s NAME for the animals He has 
created for our service and enjoyment. 


MONDAY 
God’s Care for the Animals 


Open your Bible to Psalm 104. 


God cares for the animals that He made. Even 
in the order of Creation, we read His care. God 
did not bring the animals into being and let 
them wait for food until He had formed grass 
and other forms of vegetation. He prepared t ” 
food they would need first, and then when 
erything was ready for them, He 
animals. 

It is God’s hand that from season to season 
and year to year supplies His creatures with the 
food most suitable to their needs, for as our 
memory verse reminds us, every beast is His. 
“He giveth to the beast his food’ (Ps. 147:9). 
Read what the psalmist says about the provi- 
sion God makes for the animals, in verses 14 
and 21. 

He supplies them with water too. Read about 
this, in verses 10 and 11. 


made t 





He provides them with shelter also. Read 
what the psalmist says, in verses 16 to 18. 

“It is through His [God’s] power that vegeta- 
tion flourishes, that the leaves appear and the 
flowers bloom. He ‘maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains,’ and by Him the valleys are 
made fruitful. All the beasts of the forest seek 
their meat from God, and every living creature, 
from the smallest insect up to man, is daily de- 
pendent upon His _ providential Patri- 
archs and Prophets, p. 115. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
500, par. 1. 


THINK how God cares for His creatures. 


RESOLVE to trust Him who is concerned for 
each animal, large or small. 


’ 


care.” 


J. C. ALLEN 
“FF ~ 
Yes ) 


his > 


TUESDAY 
Our Responsibility Toward Animals 


Open your Bible to Proverbs 12. 


When God made Adam and Eve, He told them 
that they were to have dominion, that is, to rule, 
over “the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth” (Gen 1:28). In this He gave 
a great responsibility to man, but man has 
often abused the animals God placed in his care. 
Read what God says about the way we should 
treat our animals, in verse 10. 

We are told that angels record the way we 
treat our animals. 


“He who will abuse animals because he has 








them in his power, is both a coward and a 
tyrant. A disposition to cause pain, whether 
to our fellow-men or to the brute creation, is 
satanic. Many do not realize that their cruelty 
will ever be known, because the poor dumb ani- 
mals cannot reveal it. But could the eyes of 
these men be opened, as were those of Balaam, 
they would see an angel of God standing as a 
witness, to testify against them in the courts 
above. A record goes up to heaven, and a day is 
coming when judgment will be pronounced 
against those who abuse God’s creatures.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 443. 

The law of Moses had provisions for animals 
—they were to be given rest and were to be 
provided with food. Even the Ten Command- 
ments include animals. They are to enjoy the 
Sabbath of rest as man does. 

Jesus loved animals and was kind to them. 
We read that “the patient beasts of burden,— 
all were happier for His presence.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 74. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 59, par. 4. 

Tuink! Are you true to your sacred trust 
of being good to any animals you may have in 
your charge? 

Pray to let the angel record only kindness to 
dumb creatures on your part. 


WEDNESDAY 
Animals as Symbols 


Open your Bible to Genesis 49. 


All animals have different characteristics. We 
think of a deer as gentle, a dog as affectionate, 
a lion as strong, a tiger as cruel, et cetera. It is 
not surprising that the Bible uses animals to 
represent different nations and tribes and pow- 
ers according to their characteristics. Judah, for 
instance, was represented by a lion, which is a 
king among animals. Judah was a strong tribe, 
and from it came David the king. From this tribe 
too, came the King of kings, Jesus our Lord. 
Most of the tribes were represented, in fact, by 
members of the animal kingdom. Look at verses 
9, 14, 17, 21, and 27, and notice these. 

As one studies the history of these tribes, one 
can see how each takes on the characteristics of 
the animal to which Jacob likened him. 

The prophets Daniel and Ezekiel in the Old 
Testament and John in the New Testament were 
given visions of animals representing the great 
nations of the earth. These were sometimes 
composite animals, having parts of many ani- 
mals, and each part was significant, showing 
the characteristics of the nation represented. 

Satan and his agencies are often referred to 
as a ferocious beast. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 439. 

TuinK how figures of speech help us to get 
a better idea of something that is being 
described. 

Resotve to think more about the meaning of 
words used in the Bible, and understand why 
they are used. 


THURSDAY 
Animals as Sacrifices 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 53. 


Animals were used as sacrifices. It may make 
you shudder to think of an innocent little lamb 
being killed and burnt as a sacrifice, but that is 
precisely why God designed these sacrifices. Ev- 
ery sacrifice of an animal was a symbol of the 
sacrifice that Christ was one day to make, As 
men, women, and children brought their ani- 
mals to the tabernacle or to the Temple and 
saw them killed, they remembered that it was 
their sins that had made it necessary for the 
animals to die, and their minds were carried 
forward to the time when the Son of God would 
become the Lamb of God and be killed in His 
innocence to pay the price of sin. Read about 
this in verse 7. 

Several different animals were used in the 
sacrifices of ancient Israel. Bullocks were used 
for the priests’ sacrifices and for the sacrifice of 
a group of people. A heifer was sacrificed for 
one who was defiled by contact with the dead. 
A ram was sacrificed when a priest was con- 
secrated, and a ewe for a peace offering or a 
thank offering. Lambs and goats were used for 
sin offerings and for the day of atonement, and 
even pigeons and doves were used for thank 
offerings and sin offerings for those who were 
too poor to afford larger animals. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 68, par. 1. 


THINK how much suffering has been caused 
by our sin. 


RESOLVE to accept the One who died in- 
nocently in our place that we might live. 


FRIDAY 
Answer these questions. Look up the answers 
if necessary. 
1. On what day did God make the animals? 
2. Who gave the animals their names? 


3. Who did God say was to rule over the 
animals? 


4. Did God mean that man could be as cruel 
as he wanted to be in the treatment of animals? 


5. Have animals shared in the hardship 
brought about by man’s fall? 


6. Who provides food for the animals? 


7. What are some of the animals that were 
used as symbols in the prophecies? 


8. What were some of the animals used for 
sacrifices? 


9. What were animal sacrifices designed to 
teach? 


Review the memory verse. 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 5-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The little brown bat stayed with a number of 
others of her kind in an old abandoned smelting 
furnace in the woods. During the night the bats 
hunted insects in nearby fields. 2. One day while 
the other bats were hanging upside down in the 














4. Quite a few people think that bats are birds, but 
this is not correct, as is proved by one of the first 
things Brownie did. He crawled up on his mother’s 
fur and nursed as any mammal would. 5. Whatever 
else might be undeveloped, Brownie’s claws were 


usual manner, the little brown one turned her head 
up and hung from her tree root with her wing 
thumbs. 3. Soon Brownie was born and found a 
ready-made cradle in the web between his mother’s 
legs and tail. He was nearly one third her weight. 











in working order and at first when his mother went 
out to hunt at night he hung on the root. 6. After a 
few days he would cling to his mother’s fur and go 
out with her on her nightly hunts. It must have been 
a real thrill for him to ride along with her like that. 











7. When mother dipped down to the water to drink, 
he would often get splashed a bit, and at first he 
did not know exactly what to make of it; but soon 
he got used to it. 8. One day while the bats were 
sleeping in their comfortable quarters in the furnace, 
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they heard children’s voices. This did not alarm 
them very much, for they occasionally heard children 
when they were out hunting. 9. But now the 
voices came closer, and they could hear a scram- 
bling below the opening, and soon a face peered in. 





